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Burpee's 
To enjoy in your own garden 5 
of the nation’s best new flowers, 
send for these 5 Packets of seeds, 


enough for a row each, all 5 postpaid for just 10c! 
All introduced by Burpee, all very easy to grow. 





Burpee’s Carnation Marigolds 
with Odorless Foliage 


All created by Burpee. Large, graceful, double 
flowers—a glowing array of deep orange, golden 


orange, golden yellow, canary yellow and primrose sacl 
ia » mixed. Very easy to grow. 2-ft. plants. eveloped on Burpee’s Floradale Farms in Cali- 
all colors mixed. Very easy to g P fornia, new for 1943, named Eleanor. A new kind 
of piant in the Petunia world! So thickly branched 
, “ 4 i the stems stand up erectly like a bush, growing 2% 
David Burpee Giant Zinnias ft. tall. The large 3-in. fragrant, wide-open hybrida 
flowers are light rosy mauve veined carmine- 
crimson in throat. 300 seeds. 


New Bush Petunia 


Announcing New Bush Petunia 





Carnation 
Marigolds 50 seeds. 


David Unique, chrysanthemum-like: shaggy petals. Im- 
Burpee mense, over 5 in. across. Rare new shades of apricot, 


e Zinnias 
cream, buff, salmon, peach, rose, etc.; some 2-tone Burpee’s Giant Fiesta Gaillardia 


and 3-tone. 3 ft. tall. 35 seeds. mans , 
: ' Striking, bi-colored, fully double flowers 2% to 3 in. 


. across; long, wiry stems, fine for bouquets. Brilliant 
Yellow and Orange Cosmos smoky red petals, tipped 


Burpee’s new Yellow Cosmos and Orange Flare for with bright yellow. 
4 ; , 2'4-ft. plants withstand 

a glorious play of color; both All-America Medal 
) drought and heat, bloom 





winners. The 3-ft. plants bloom early and very profusely all summer 
profusely till late fall. 35 seeds. and fall. 50 seeds. 
. 
c. All 5 Packets Postpaid for 10c! gam 4 
and Fiesta . 
, ’ . illardia 

Orange For a larger planting of Burpee’s 5 New Flowers, Ga 
Oosmos Larger Packets 5 Pkts. with 90 or more seeds in each, postpaid.... 25e 





























Burpee’s 


EGETABLE SEEDS 


for Your Victory Garden 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog 
To plan next summer’s Victory 
Garden, write today for Burpee’s 
Seed Catalog—all about the best 


seeds that grow. Accurate descriptions and pictures of 
finest Vegetables and Flowers, nearly 200 in color; help- 
ful planting information—the leading 
American Seed Catalog. See Burpee’s 
America Alldouble Petunia, first ever cre- 
ated in America, new Jubilee Tomato 

to use in place of oranges, the Mme. 
Chiang Kai-Shek Marigold, ete. 





To plant the best seeds that grow, 
ou’ll want these 5 choice kinds: 
uscious, solid, scarlet Marglobe 

Tomato; tender Scarlet Globe 

Radish; tasty Detroit Dark Red 

Beet; crisp Iceberg Lettuce; and 

Chantenay Carrot. Send dime 

today for all 5, a 10c-Pkt. of each. 


Burpee’sKitchen Garden—Special, 15 Pkts. (Value $1.70) 
For a garden about 20 x 30 ft.—all of us are urged to grow more veg- 


Burpees are now in Clinton, Iowa, as 
well as in Philadelphia 








W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW : 487 Burpee Building, 


c Philadelphia, Pa. (or, Clinton, a 





4 ' etables. Famous Burpee Tomato, Beet, 2 Stringless Beans (1 Green, 
a oO # 1 Wax), 2 Radishes (1 red, 1 white), Swiss Chard, Carrot, 

4 Cc UPON TO ORDER ' Golden Bantam Corn, Onion, Cucumber, Leaf Lettuce, Pars- 

: W. Ad ’ am : ley, Early Bush Squash, Turnip. ALL 15 PACKETS postpaid for... 

i a oe a hee Burpee Building, 5 Burpee’s Suburban Garden Burpee’s Country Garden 

5 iladelphia, Pa. (or) Clinton, Iowa ? 2400 Sq. Ft. (Value $3.45) 5000 Sq. Ft. (Value $4.85) 
Ws ai Ye " oo § Enough formost families. 25kinds: Enough for the table, also some to 
| end me postpaid the Burpee s Seeds checked below: | 14-Lb. ea. of 3 Beans (1 Green, 1 can and store. 1 Lb. ea. of Green 
ar é Wax, 1 Lima), and Peas;10z.Spin- Beans, Limas, Peas; }2-Lb. ea. of 
5 Packets Seeds of New Flowers ........... 10c ‘ ach; 1 Pkt. ea. of 2 Beets (1 early), Wax Beans, oe Bantam Corn; 
am | Cabbage, 2 Carrots, Cucumber, 2 1 Oz. Spinach; 24 Pkts., 1 ea. of Soy 
es 5 Large Packets New Flowers............. 25¢ 4 ania ene mage nes Neng al ——. 4 a Muskmelon, 
ar a ley, Parsnip, 2 Radishes (1 red, 1 Pepper, Pumpkin, Acorn Squash, 
5 [] 5 Packets Vegetable rr 10c 1 bay —. Summer Squash, = like the Pkts. in a 
a ’ : x rolden Bantam & White yarden except Parsnip, Sal- 

t O Burpee s Kitchen Garden $1.70 value for.... $1. t Corn, Swiss Chard, Tomato, $ sify and White Corn. $ 

: 0 Burpee’s Suburban Garden $3.45 value for... $2 : Turnip. All25 Varieties, postpd. All 30 Varieties, postpaid....... 

| (] Burpee’s Country Garde $4.85 value for... . $3. § Order Direct from 

: eee : This Page, and Have 

: (] Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. . a Victory Garden 

' 1 To Help Produce 

NE ocknkasinakcnco Ne ghatindvebeybadunsicnene : _ More Food 
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TOO MUCH watering of a crab or Christmas cactus may cause its flower 
buds to drop off. 


PROPER pruning and later care of neglected small fruit plantings is one 
of the most practical ways of increasing the local fruit supply quickly. 


ROOTS of witloof chicory for forcing in dark cellars are available in 
good supply this year. They provide ‘‘French endive’ cheaply and 
easily. 

DIPPING, sprinkling or sponging to remove accumulating dirt and 
grime will make for better health among all except the hairy-leaved 
house plants. 


JERUSALEM cherries will drop their leaves unless kept cool and given 
sufficient moisture and light. Forced azaleas also require plenty of light 
and moisture. 


CUTTINGS of heliotrope, fuchsia, coleus, begonia and similar plants 
rooted now will grow into plants of bedding size by planting time 
in late Spring. 

IN CASE of real shortage of spray material it is probably better practice 
to cover all plants thinly than to spray a few thoroughly and the 
others not at all. 


SINCE the new crop of sunflower seeds was the smallest ever produced 
anyone using them for planting or feeding should anticipate his needs 
and avoid waste. 


THE MAINTENANCE of shade trees—particularly highway trees—to 
prevent interruption of travel, communication and power transmission 
is essential in wartime. 


OLD GERANIUM plants carried over from last year will not perform 
as well outdoors next Summer as new plants grown from cuttings 
rooted at this time of year. 


A CHRISTMAS cyclamen will remain thrifty longer if kept in a cool 
place out of direct sunlight. Water once or twice a day if necessary by 
standing the pot in a saucer of lukewarm water. 


WINTER bonfires of waste paper and other rubbish made always on the 
same spot in the vegetable garden will not promote soil conservation, 
especially when a Winter cover crop is present as it should be. 


SINCE most new tools have gone to war, the old ones must be made to 
do for the duration. Removing rust, restoring dull edges, broken han- 
dles and bent blades along with mending other tool informities can 
offer much in the way of Winter work. 


DO NOT keep apples and pears in storage beyond the natural season for 
each variety. If stored too long they will fail to ripen when moved to 
room temperature. In the storage of all produce those kinds which 
keep in good condition for the shortest period should be used first. 


DOUBTFULLY hardy plants being wintered in frames will survive 
more readily if protected from excess moisture due to rain or melting 
snow by sashes or shutters. Covering those left in the open garden 
with a waterproof cap will also help, provided the soil is well-drained. 


WHEN disposing of Christmas decorations do as much salvaging of wire 
and ornaments as possible. Much of such material can be used again. 
Dissecting a particularly pleasing wreath, garland or swag before dis- 
posing of it may yield technical arrangement information which will 
come in handy some day. 


WEEVILS in small quantities of beans may be killed by placing the beans 
in an oven heated to 135 degrees for three hours. Another method is 
to mix a pound of air-slaked lime with each two pounds of beans and 
to store the mixture. Neither method will affect the edibility or the 
germinating power of the beans. 

IN SOME sections, the authorities have lifted the ban on plowing up 
lawns to plant vegetables. Since lawns may have to go hungry this 
year, many of them in open, sunny locations will probably be made 
to produce food. Properly handled as vegetable gardens, these areas 
will grow better turf when returned to grass after the war. 
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An arrangement by 
Mrs. John Potter 

at the 1942 Spring 
Show in New York 
which may well 
serve to introduce 


the new year. 


HALL garden clubs forego their usual activities for the war’s duration or shall 
they undertake to sustain morale through the handling of flowers? The Feder- 


ated Garden Clubs of New York State are giving their answer to this question 
bravely and unequivocally by continuing their annual flower arrangement school. 
This year’s sessions will be held from the 12th to the 15th of January in the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. It will be the organization’s 13th course and will 
be designed to meet the needs of both judges and exhibitors. A brilliant list of 
speakers, headed by John Taylor Arms, president of the American Society of 
Etchers, has been provided and several stimulating exhibits are to be held while 
the course is in progress. Doubtless garden clubs in other sections will take courage 
from this example and continue as many as possible of their club activities as a 
contribution to the country’s morale. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








MAKING THE MOST OF WHAT WE HAVE 


American gardener’s metal. Facing restrictions on every 

side, he, like gardeners in other countries, will have to 
make the best of what he has. However, shortages of fertilizer, 
of spray materials, of new tools and even of seeds need not make 
for poorer gardening. The British have proved that point. Con- 
fronted with greater shortages and under threat of danger un- 
known in this country they have, with the help of good growing 
weather, produced results beyond all expectations. 

What has happened in Britain can happen here. Every gar- 
dener, aware of the need, can by making the best of what he 
has, turn out more and better produce than in the days of often 
pointless, peace-time gardening. Such accomplishments will, 
doubtless, be made with lower money expenditures but at 
greater outlay in planning and muscular exertion. 

To make the most of what one has involves first, an inven- 
tory of gardening assets. What in the way of land, plants and 
equipment are now on hand ready to be put to understanding 
use? The use, it should be remembered, is immediate. What is 
wanted is food the coming year and each year thereafter, as 
far as the predictable future is concerned. Fruit trees of bearing 


V aneion sn growing this year will really test the 


tected by two or three inches of mulch may already be suffering 
from low temperature injury. Beds left open to Winter weather 
may start growth dangerously early in the Spring and, lacking 
any litter on the ground around them, may be choked by weeds 
and produce only a fair crop of dirty berries. 

Old raspberry plantings can be brought into better bearing 
and made more easily approachable if managed with a firm hand. 
All old canes which have already fruited should be cut away at 
ground level. Enough of the strongest young canes of the pre- 
vious year should be retained to form rows perhaps a foot wide 
at the bottom. Feeding in the Spring, followed by mulching 
with organic wastes, will be of benefit to the plants and elimi- 
nate the necessity for cultivation. The general idea with all 
brambles is to have a crop on the wood of last year while new 
wood is being formed to fruit the following year. Patches which 
have been allowed to run wild and become overrun by weeds 
should be brought under control. This is strictly Winter or 
Spring work. 

Since all of the fruit is borne on branches which develop from 
growth of the previous season, the pruning of grapes is a 
reasonably simple procedure, but is highly important and can 








age, if one has them, are of immediate 
interest. If properly pruned now and 
given as much as possible in the way of 
properly timed spraying and feeding 
later, they can be made to yield much 
usable fruit. 

As it was pointed out in the Decem- 
ber 1 issue of Horticulture, starved, 
neglected old fruit trees can often be 
livened up by pruning and feeding. As 
for the fruits themselves, better quality 
will result from thinning, which re- 
duces the number of fruits in propor- 
tion to the leaf area of the tree. Precise 
instructions in regard to all of these 
bits of fruit growing technique can and 
should be obtained from the nearest 
state agency. Trees which are utterly 
useless may well be turned into fire- 
wood. This applies particularly to 
peaches and plums. 

The small fruits offer greater possi- 
bilities for wartime usefulness in the 
home garden. Plantings of past years 
should be given special attention so that 
they will fruit well. For instance, thrifty 
strawberry beds which are not now pro- 














Fertilizer Restrictions 


MATEUR garden makers are now 
learning what they can use for fer- 
tilizers the coming season. Chief restric- 
tions are on chemical nitrogen. The War 
Production Board states in a new order 
that dealers will be supplied with a 
3-8-7 grade to be labeled ‘‘Victory Gar- 
den Fertilizer — For Food Production 
Only.”” This is the only fertilizer con- 
taining chemical nitrogen which will be 
available to amateurs and it must be 
used exclusively for food crops. It is 
expected that this fertilizer will be pro- 
vided in packages of from five to 100 
pounds. There are no restrictions on the 
types of vegetables and fruits for which 
the victory garden fertilizer can be used, 
but commercial growers will not be per- 
mitted to employ any fertilizers con- 
taining chemical nitrogen for use on 
melons or cucumber crops. 
It is to be remembered that this order 
is law and that penalties are provided 
for violations. 














be done now. One needs only to select 
enough of the previous season’s growth 
to produce the current season's crop, 
and then cut away the rest. A grape 
vine will produce a full crop if only 50 
fruit buds are left by the pruner. Each 
bud is capable of producing three clus- 
ters of grapes. Leaving larger numbers 
of fruit buds can result in smaller clus- 
ters and reduced yield. 

Old neglected vines growing ram- 
pantly over nearby structures are a com- 
mon garden problem. Professor W. H. 
Thies of the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege says that the simplest way of solv- 
ing this problem is to remove the 
tangled growth from its supports, cut- 
ting away obviously unwanted parts in 
the process, and spread it out on the 
ground.If the trellis or arbor needs re- 
pairs or if a new one must be con- 
structed, that should be done now. 

If the vine is reasonably vigorous it 
will be noted that some of its older 
branches are extremely long and that 
there are a large number of rather short 
growths of the previous season, easily 






observable by their lighter brown color and 
smoother bark. To maintain fruiting 
wood reasonably near the trunk, an old 
neglected vine must, therefore, be short- 
ened. At the same time a few pieces of the 
previous season's growth must be saved in 
order that a crop of grapes may be pro- 
duced during the current season. Such 
growths reasonably near the trunk are se- 
lected and the rest of the vine is cut away. 
Or, one may start by first removing the 
dead or weaker portions of the vine. When 
the pruning is completed the vine will look 
exceedingly thin but there will still. be 
enough fruit to produce a crop of grapes. 
The pruned vine is then attached to the 
supports. There are thousands of old grape 
vines which can be restored to productivity 
by work done this Winter. This is one of 
the easiest ways to increase the local supply 
of fruit. 

The materials for pest control have also 
been affected by war as far as supply is con- 


ably prove better practice to cover all 
plants thinly than to spray some thor- 
oughly and others not at all. 

This is also the year to learn the most 
important of all pest control lessons, that 
of correct timing. The idea is to attack the 
enemy when it is vulnerable. Too late is 
often futile, as in the case of most plant dis- 
eases where prevention only is possible. 
There is no cure. In order to avoid wasting 
spray material by untimely attack it is im- 
portant that one know the identity of the 
particular pest to be brought under con- 
trol. This is the time of year to determine 
the likely enemies of the crops to be grown 
and to make plans to combat them. 

Some of the ingredients of commercial 
fertilizers — chiefly chemical nitrogen — 
have also gone to war. Even so, this need 
not spell tragedy for the home gardener. 
In fact, the dispelling of the all-too-preva- 
lent idea that plants thrive only on chemi- 
cals bought in bags can have beneficial re- 





Neglected grapevines as shown in the upper illustration can 
be made productive in one season if trimmed in the manner 
indicated by the lower picture. 


cerned. They must be conserved and used 
chiefly towards the protection of food sup- 
ply. Conserving spray materials has several 
phases. In the first place, any leftover spray 
chemicals should now be in tight packages 
and stored away from injury by frost or 
moisture. 

When it comes to actual application, 
the day for “‘shotgun”’ covering of plants 
with lethal materials aimed at all kinds of 
pests is over. It becomes necessary to spot 
the particular enemy and use only that 
chemical to which it will succumb. No 
extras to kill other kinds of pests should 
be used. Also, it will be necessary to accept 
substitutes for materials with which we 
have long been familiar. Strangely enough, 
some of the substitutes may work out to 
be more effective and cheaper than the orig- 
inals. In case of real shortage, it will prob- 





sults. Not that chemical fertilizers are bad 
or unimportant. They have come to play 
a real part in coaxing productive plant 
growth from abused or worn out soils and 
they can also play a part in the rebuilding 
of these soils. Yet the fact that soils need 
rebuilding after abuse or erosion, becomes 
clear to everyone in time of shortage and 
increased demand. On every hand the evi- 
dence piles up that our supposedly modern 
methods of growing plants is largely re- 
sponsible. What is needed is a return to 
more natural ways of maintaining soil fer- 
tility and the building up of the land by 
returning organic wastes, together with 
crop rotations and cultural practices, which 
will prevent loss of vitality and fertility 
from the soil. 

This means that the compost pile must 
become a part of year-round operations. 
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The fallen leaves, grass clippings, weeds, 
vegetable tops and other organic wastes 
must be returned to the soil. Even diseased 
plant growth and a large fraction of the 
contents of the family garbage pail can 
find their way back to the land without 
danger to either plant or human health. 
The rules for composting organic wastes 
have been written down by numerous 
authors whose advice should be studied 
and followed. 

Short of a compost pile, much unde- 
composed organic waste can be used with 
benefit in the way of mulch. Mulch put on 
and never removed can help with the soil 
moisture problem, add plant food and re- 
duce hoeing and weeding to a minimum. 

Greater use must also be made of nat- 
ural materials such as poultry manure, 
wood ashes and others. Both of these waste 
products have plant food value if stored 
out of the weather and used wisely. Poul- 
try manure being a natural source of nitro- 
gen, promotes vegetative growth. It is best 
used along with other plant food elements, 
particularly phosphate. Peat moss or other 
absorbent material should be used under the 
dropping boards. 

Fresh, unleached wood ashes contain a 
high percentage of lime in an active form. 
Since liming can enable many eastern soils 
to produce better crops immediately, it is 
important that any accumulation of wood 
ashes should be saved and later be put to 
use. However, if liming materials must be 
purchased, it will prove more economical 
to buy it in some other form, such as 
ground limestone.Lime will often do much 
to atone for the lack of commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

Even physical conditioning of the land 
by draining or, in the case of heavy soils, 
by adding sand or coal ashes will do much 
to fit it for increased crop production. Ap- 
parently, much of the very real benefit 
which follows the incorporation of peat 
moss and perhaps redwood fiber is physical, 
in that better soil aération is achieved. Peat, 
in particular, is valuable to stretch out de- 
ficient supplies of composts or manure. 

Tending a garden can be done with re- 
markably few tools, provided they are the 
right tools of good design and make, and 
kept in good condition. Keeping tools in 
condition involves knowing how to use 
them and having respect for their limita- 
tions as to strength. This is important now 
that broken tools may prove irreplaceable. 

Do not run the risk of breaking your 
spades by using them as crowbars. Specially 
constructed nursery spades with metal- 
strapped handles are the only kind which 
can be used for prying purposes. Wooden 
rakes serve some purposes and iron rakes 
are suitable for others. Sharp tools should 
be kept sharp. 

Why not look over the tools now hang- 
ing in the shed to discern their condition. 
If rusty, they should be cleaned with kero- 
sene. If the blades are bright, it will be 
wise to coat them with oil or automobile 
grease. Perhaps there are tools which can 
be repaired. 
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rushed cobs piled three feet square and 








reliably informed, is a common prac- 

tice in England. Sporadic attempts 
have been made to popularize it in this 
country by using sterilized domestic or im- 
ported peat, and a special paper fabricated 
for the purpose, the idea being to conserve 
soil moisture, to maintain a uniform soil 
temperature, and to control weeds. The 
paper mulch has proved difficult to handle, 
except when laid between rows or in the 
rows of the vegetable garden, and mani- 
festly has no place in the perennial border, 
being unsightly and not at all suited to this 
purpose. 

Peat or peat moss has many good points 
and is widely used but when applied heav- 
ily enough to discourage weeds, it is too 
expensive for use in a garden of generous 
proportions. Home-made mulches, includ- 
ing lawn clippings, old manure, and de- 
composed leaves are better than nothing 
but they have little effect on weed seed 
germination and growth. 

When my son, who is a farmer, sug- 


S UMMER mulching of gardens, I am 


two and one-half inches deep. 


gested crushed corn cobs as a garden mulch, 
| remembered an experience on an Iowa 
farm long ago, when corn cobs often were 
burned in great quantities to dispose of 
them. Not infrequently, however, the hog 
lot, heavily littered with cobs, was plowed 
for a vegetable garden and especially for 
watermelons, being held in high esteem for 
this purpose. 

With this fact in mind I obtained a ton 
of crushed corn cobs from a local grist mill 
at a cost of $7.00. Each of 20 large sacks 
contained a hundred pounds, so that as a 
beginning I had in bulk at least something 
quite tangible for my money. 

By actual measurement it was found 
that 100 pounds of the crushed cobs would 
cover 40 square feet to a depth of two 
inches, which is heavier than an ordinary 
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MULCHING GARDEN CROPS WITH CORN COBS— 


A plan which gives great promise of 
saving time and labor in many sections 


garden mulch need be. The product is clean 
and does not soil hands or clothing and is 
entirely free from weed seeds. It is a soft 
light yellow or tan in color, very slightly 
acid in reaction and has a characteristic 
semi-fragrant odor. 

Crushed corn cobs have been utilized lo- 
cally to some extent as a litter for poultry 
houses and from considerable experience | 
unhesitatingly state that for this purpose 
they are vastly superior to other products; 
they absorb and retain moisture as well as 
or better than any of the well known peats. 

The whole cobs have long been used to 
retain moisture around hills of melons or 
cucumbers by being well soaked and then 
plunged vertically into the soil, forming a 
circle around the recently planted seeds. 

Around perennials and shrubbery the 
fresh corn cob mulch furnishes a pleasing 
contrast in color, but this is transient, for 
by the end of the season the mulch has 
changed to an earth brown. 

Early in May, 1941, I applied such a 
mulch to a depth of about two inches 
over a garden where peonies, anemones, 
aquilegias, roses, oriental poppies, Louisi- 
ana and Japanese irises and some other 
perennials as well as a few shrubs were well 
established. The soil was clay enriched 
with rotted manure and decomposed com- 
post. 

This garden like all other cultivated 
spots where I have my home requires much 
artificial watering during the mid-Summer 
season if good growing conditions are to 
be maintained in an average year. 

In mid-April of 1942 I planted half a 
peck of yellow onion sets and covered them 
heavily with the mulch. These proved to 
be the mildest flavored and most succulent 
Spring onions I have ever had. There were 
perhaps a dozen weeds in this patch, and 
no cultivation of any kind was given. 

In the perennial garden a few weeds 
appear, but except for removing the mulch 
from the crowns of the oriental poppies 
and peonies the ground was not disturbed. 
The soil under the mulch retained its mois- 
ture, and weeds were so thoroughly con- 
trolled as to present no problem whatso- 
ever. This was in contrast to previous 
years, when weeds flourished to such an 
extent that it was a question many times 
whether the flowers were really worth the 
effort made to grow them. 

The appearance of the mulch justifies 
the belief that it will be of considerable 
value for a third Summer. 

Several beds of azaleas of the hardy and 
semi-hardy varieties have been mulched ex- 
clusively with crushed corn cobs, to which 
has been added fertilizers appropriate for 
them. It will require more than two sea- 
sons to determine whether the mulch is 
entirely satisfactory for these subjects; 
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Crushed corn cobs as delivered in sacks. 


however, they are in excellent condition at 
this time. 

Let me sum up. Crushed corn cobs are 
much less expensive than any commercial 
mulching material with which I am fa- 
miliar, and if permitted to remain on the 
ground as a mulch, one liberal covering 
will last at least two years. Assuming an 
advance in price due to present conditions, 
so that the cost will be twice what I have 
paid, the saving in labor for weeding and 
cultivation alone will more than justify 
the investment. 

The product is available wherever corn 
is grown and every grist mill has the fa- 
cilities for grinding the cobs. 

The pH value at the end of the second 
Summer with specimens for analysis taken 
from three different gardens was pH 5. 

Probably crushed corn cobs have been 
utilized for mulching purposes heretofore 
but I have not been able to find any litera- 
ture on the subject nor have I encountered 
any one among a good many amateur and 
professional horticulturists who has had 
any information on the subject. 


—E. A. Merritt, M.D. 
Washington, D. C. 


Water for Cut Flowers 


ISTED according to the amount of 
water they require, some of the flowers 
which may be satisfactorily arranged in 
shallow containers are daffodils, violas, 
hyacinths, calendulas, tulips, anthuriums, 
tuberoses, pansies, gypsophila and godetias. 
The following flowers need a medium 
amount of water in their containers: Snap- 
dragons, delphiniums, stocks (if the knots 
are cut off), sweet peas, larkspur, gladioli, 
lilies, carnations and chrysanthemums. 
More water is required by Cecile Brunner 
and Mrs. Finch roses, dahlias and water 
lilies. 












Y GOOD friend, J. Horace McFar- 

land, almost implies that until Cali- 
fornia starts shipping amaryllis bulbs, we 
in the East will not see many of these 
flowers (Horticulture, November 1). As 
a matter of fact, Florida has been shipping 
huge quantities north fer the past dozen 
years or more. It is true that the average 
mixed bulbs one buys in stores, including 
the ten-cent stores, are not the wide, ex- 
panded flowered type known as Leopoldi, 
they being mostly seedlings of Johnstoni 
type, generally striped. These are raised 
in Florida from seed as easily as we grow 
onions. 

Choicer types, especially those good 
enough for naming, are far more costly as 
they propagate slowly even when the divi- 
sion method of propagation is used. If one 
is really interested in amaryllis (hippe- 
astrums) he should secure the several issues 
of Herbertia, the annual year book of the 
Amaryllis Society. 

The history of the amaryllis hybrids 
goes back many years. America’s breeders 
as with many other flowers, have had the 
magnificent named varieties raised in 
France, Holland and England to work 
with, but even so, we have not reached the 
point of producing finest quality types at 
a modest price. 

In Europe the price of good named 
varieties was always high as they have to 
be grown in pots, consequently they were 
never what one would call popular flowers. 
To no small extent they used to be private 
growers hobby flowers in England, only 
one or two firms making them a specialty, 
notably the famous Veitch and Kerr Bros. 
whose collections were long since dis- 
posed of. 


NCIDENTALLY, anyone with a green- 

house can flower amaryllis seedlings in 
their third year as they, like some other 
bulbs, keep growing until they flower. If 
one has to rest the bulbs, seedlings may take 
five or more years to bloom. For this rea- 
son, Florida and other warm sections can 
produce large flowering bulbs with ease 
outdoors. I may add that with most of 
the hybrids one buys, the flower buds are 
ready to rise and often do push out soon 
after potting, even before. If one waters 
well and encourages leaf growth before 
the bud is out of the neck of the bulb, 
the chances are that no buds will appear. 

Florida bulbs often have all roots 
sheared off, but so far as I can see, the old 
roots of amaryllis, whether one keeps one’s 
own bulbs in pots or dries them off com- 
pletely, mean little or nothing. New roots 
are formed around the outer edge of the 
basal plate every season; the old roots often 
die away completely or if retained do not 
renew their growth. In this respect they 


are akin to their relatives the daffodils 
which make new roots every year. 


R. McFARLAND also speaks of ivy 

as a ground cover (Horticulture, 
October 15). Several years ago on some 
rock work fronting my greenhouse and 
sheltered by the boiler house, I set out one 
plant of the Albany ivy, a large-leaved, 
branching type that originated with Fred 
Danker of Albany, N. Y., from one of 
the Pittsburg branching sorts. This one 
plant now covers over four square feet and 
as an ivy I have never seen anything to 
match it. I thought it would not prove 
hardy, but its position and the fact that 
oak leaves lie over it each Winter, possibly 
explains why it has never shown Winter 
injury. In the same region, Hedera helix 
conglomerata and one or two other dwarf 
ivies thrive, but of course do not spread 
with the same abandon. 


WEST COAST correspondent writes 
me that redwood fiber is now finding 
important usefulness. Until recently the 
fiber was a bulky waste product which 
presented the lumber mills with a costly 
disposal problem. Now it is being ground, 
packaged and sold to nurserymen and gar- 
deners, who find it possessing superior 
qualities as mulch material, and even as a 
soil builder. 

In addition to the usual benefits gained 
from a surface mulch around plants in dry 
periods, the claim is being made that red- 
wood fiber wards off pests. Some of these 


results may be explained readily enough by 
the fact that snails and slugs do not cross 
bands of the wooly fiber. Others, not so 
easily explained may tie in with the con- 
tentions of Sir Albert Howard, who holds 
that pests retreat from plants growing in 
soil kept fertile by natural manuring rather 
than with chemicals. 


NFORMATION leaking out of the 

over-run Low Countries has it that with 
all human energy given over to hateful ac- 
tivity, plant pests are on the march. With 
all controls released, they are doing injury 
which will require years to overcome. 
While such extreme conditions are un- 
likely to be encountered in the United 
States, it is essential that as much sensible 
maintenance be continued as possible, par- 
ticularly in regard to shade trees which, 
once permanently crippled, cannot be re- 
placed in our time. It must be remembered 
that many ornamental plants are hosts to 
organisms which also trouble food plants. 
It is obvious, therefore, that control meas- 
ures must be directed, in so far as is possi- 
ble, towards pests wherever they are found. 


T MAY happen that in spite of war, 

shade trees, evergreens, flowering shrubs 
and vines must be given attention. As for 
many of the Spring-flowering shrubs, how- 
ever, cessation of pruning would probably 
be a blessing since they are so often wrongly 
pruned. With their butchers gone to war, 
many of these plants may have an oppor- 
tunity to really grow into their true beauty. 











The City of Quincy, Mass., has been awarded a blue ribbon certificate by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society for this circle, which is planted with 
flowers and shrubs each Summer and maintained in excellent condition. 
The important point, however, is the fact that this beautiful garden spot 
is under the shadow of the great Fore River shipbuilding plant, which is 
working day and night to turn out fighting craft for the American navy. 
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Killing Pillbugs on Cacti 

R. LEON CROIZAT of the Arnold 

Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
is fond of his cactus collection. So are the 
pillbugs, which are not really bugs but 
small crab-like animals with weak shells 
and legs of even length. Feeding, as a rule, 
on tiny bits of organic refuse, they turn to 
devouring cactus seedlings and sometimes 
older plants. They also nibble at the 
wounded ends of cactus cuttings. 

Dr. Croizat states in a recent issue of 
Desert Plant Life that these depredations 
can be stopped by fumigating with para- 
dichlorobenzene, a common clothes moth 
preventive. Obtained, in the form of crys- 
tals and spread or suspended above the 
plants in a closed frame or greenhouse, the 
heavy gas will sink down around the plants 
and enter porous substances. A few days of 
this kind of treatment in early Spring re- 
moves the danger of pillbug injury. 

Non-inflammable, and relatively harm- 
less compared to some other well-known 
fumigants, there are some plants which do 
not take kindly to the fumes of paradi- 
chlorobenzene. In all cases direct contact 
between the crystals and plant foliage 
should be avoided, especially contact with 
soft young shoots. Some plants such as the 
slender-pointed rhipsalis and otherwise 
sturdy bryophyllums are apparently in- 
jured but not killed by the vapor. Aside 
from these sensitive kinds which should be 
removed before fumigation, Dr. Croizat 
thinks that his method is safe and effective, 
although in possible need of further study 
and refinement. 


A Lesson From the Orient 


IR ALBERT HOWARD, designer of 
the world famous Indore process of 
composting plant wastes, recently pointed 
out in The Gardeners Chronicle (British) 
that the Orient has a number of important 
gardening lessons to teach us. Among other 
examples of eastern technique Sir Albert 
tells how the residents of the Kashmir 
valley anticipated hydroponics. In that 
area, he says, it is no uncommon sight to 
find floating gardens on deep lakes where 
there is a very gentle flow of fresh water. 
These gardens are made of rafts of rough 
timber supporting a layer of humus about a 
foot thick on which crops of the melon family 
are raised. There is an extensive root develop- 
ment all through the humus layer which is kept 
moist by contact with the lake water. No chem- 
icals are, of course, needed. 


With the Oriental makers of these rafts 
hydroponics has long been a practical 
method. 


Green Woods That Burn Well 


ITH supply and _ transportation 
shortages threatening the fuel sup- 
ply of many areas this Winter, the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture has been urging town 
and country dwellers to make use of wood 
as fuel wherever conditions make this ac- 
tion practical. In early Summer it empha- 
sized the desirability of cutting firewood in 
time to allow it to season. For green wood 
freshly cut from the forest, from six 
months to a year is usually required for 
thorough seasoning. However, there are 
some common woods used for fuel which 
burn well with little or no seasoning. 

Woods that burn well with compara- 
tively little drying are: Ash (except black 
ash), beech, pignut and shagbark hick- 
ories, black locust, red pines, red and white 
spruces and tamarack. Much dead wood is 
already well seasoned but, if decay has 
started, the heating value of the wood has 
been reduced roughly in proportion to the 
loss in weight of the wood as compared to 
sound wood of the same kind. 

Splitting logs while they are green will 
help the prompt drying of the wood. 


Vitamin C in Vegetables 


RESHNESS and maturity are impor- 

tant factors affecting the nutritive value 
of vegetables, at least so far as their vita- 
min C content is concerned, according to a 
report by Dr. D. K. Tressler of the state 
experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. It 
seems that vegetables differ widely in the 
rate at which they lose vitamin C after 
being harvested. Root crops, such as car- 
rots, turnips, rutabagas, potatoes, and beets 
lose their vitamin C slowly during storage, 
as do also large vegetables, such as cabbage, 
squash, and pumpkin. Housewives will do 
well to remember that leafy vegetables, 
such as spinach and lettuce, lose their vita- 
min C rapidly if held at room temperature, 
as do snap beans. Peas and lima beans retain 
their vitamin C content fairly well under 
such conditions if held in the pods, but lose 
it rapidly after being shelled. 

Bruising speeds up the rate at which 
vitamin C is lost from vegetables, prob- 


ably because it stimulates the action of cer- 
tain enzymes. Vegetables stored under rela- 
tively high humidity retain their vitamin C 
better than those held at low humidity and 
wilting is particularly destructive of vita- 
min C, especially in leafy vegetables, a 
point to be kept in mind by vegetable gar- 
deners. 

Vegetables retain their vitamin C con- 
tent best of all when held at a temperature 
just above the freezing point, the rate of 
loss in most vegetables at this temperature 
being only a fraction of that experienced 
at ordinary room temperatures. 


Fungicides From Walnut Husks 


LACK walnut and butternut shucks, 

shunned even by squirrels, may some 
day have a commercial use as producers of 
a fungicide, according to the Connecticut 
Agricultural Station at New Haven. It has 
long been known that soil at the base of 
walnut trees is toxic to higher plants, caus- 
ing them to blacken and die. A few years 
ago the toxic chemical was isolated and 
called ‘‘juglone’’ after Juglans, the generic 
name of the walnut tree. More recently it 
has been synthesized. Now there is a possi- 
bility the chemical may be put to work asa 
fungicide to combat minute parasitic forms 
of plant life which cause havoc with many 
of our food and ornamental crops. 

In his search for materials to take the 
place of war-short copper fungicides, Dr. 
George A. Gries unearthed a formula con- 
cocted by a practical grower over 100 years 
ago. It was primarily an infusion of black 
walnut leaves. How successful this formula 
proved is not known, but it was probably 
considered as superstition by the scientists 
of the day as no further studies on it are 
known. The fact remains, however, that 
the early grower “‘struck the nail on the 
head,”’ at least so far as the walnuts are 
concerned. Laboratory tests with the syn- 
thesized form of juglone prove that this 
material is more toxic than copper oxide. 
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The petunia America, a silver medal winner, is The marigold Sunkist, a silver medal winner, will 
rosy pink in color, double and very prolific. prove a good orange-colored companion for the 
Plants grow one foot high. Harmony type of marigold. 


THE ALL-AMERICA SELECTIONS FOR 1943 


This year’s All-America selection of annuals, roses and vegetables has been 

announced by W. Ray Hastings of Harrisburg, Pa., the chairman of the committee 

responsible for the selections. The awards given these various introductions have 

been made as a result of careful tests in gardens chosen for the purpose in various 

parts of the country. The testing and rating have official sanction. Most of the new 

varieties will be found in the new catalogues, although the new roses announced 
each year usually are limited in supply. 


The Annuals The Roses The Vegetables 

Silver medal Petunia America No. 1—Mary Margaret McBride. Bronze medal Cucumber Marketer 

: i ; “The color blend is a reminder of a 
Silver medal Marigold Sunkist Summer sunset.” Bronze medal Pole Snap Bean Potomac . 
Bronze medal Petunia Igloo No. 2—Grande Duchesse Charlotte. Bronze medal Tomato Jubilee 
Honorable mention Petunia English Violet re ag sundown in the Grand Bronze medal Pepper Early Pimento 
Honorable mention Cosmcs Dazzler Recommended—Heart’s Desire. Honorable mention Bush Lima Bean Cangreen 
Honorable mention Aster Victory Giants This was a 1942 introduction but 

, only a few plants were available 
Honorable mention Aster Navy Blue for distribution. 
The Rose on 
the Cover 


The picture on the cover is 
that of the rose Mary Margaret 
McBride, No. 1 winner among 
the 1943 All-America selec- 
tions. The color is a clear coral- 
pink, suffused with shimmer- 
ing gold. This rose is double, 
fragrant and prolific, the 
crowning achievement of the 
late Dr. J. H. Nicolas. 





The petunia Igloo is exceedingly florif- The No. 2 rose selection for 1943 is 








erous and good as a pot plant or in a Grande Duchesse Charlotte, named for 
bed or border. Her Majesty of Luxembourg. 
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The tomato Jubilee resembles the Rutgers variety The pepper Early Pimento introduces the first sweet 
except that it is orange in color. pimento for home gardens even in the North. 


Look up 
these 


varieties 





in the 
new 


catalogues 





The bush lima bean Cangreen provides a 
green-seeded lima which is green even 
when used as a dry shelled bean. 


The new aster Navy Blue is the first of a 
new race of extra early giant Crego asters 
particularly suited to the South. 








The petunia English Violet provides a distinct new The new cucumber Marketer is recommended as an 


color—rosy-mauve violet or purple violet. ideal slicing variety for home gardens. 
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“CHINESE” WILSON 


The man who gave America one thousand 
new plants 


There is only one book which describes this 
man’s remarkable life, his exciting years in 
the Orient, his travels in South Africa, and his 
quiet last days at the Arnold Arboretum, which 
he called, “America’s greatest garden.” 


This book, with its many rare pictures and 
its list of Wilson’s introductions, is called 
“FE. H. Wilson, Plant Hunter” and was written 
by Edward I. Farrington. 


The original price was $2.50. The few copies 
which remain on our shelves we are now offer- 
ing at just one-half price—$1.25. Make your 
Wilson library complete. Add the story of 
his life. 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY 
289 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 




















HERBS 


How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


New Edition — Revised — Enlarged 
By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


complete . practical . low-priced 


Written by an outstanding 
American authority, this book 
goes back to the lore and use by 
the ancients, designs of early 
gardens, old recipes, and in- 
cludes lists of herbs for modern 
gardens. New material on me- 
dicinal herbs. On the practical 
side it is the most complete and 
useful herb book yet published. 





198 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 
$]-25 postpaid in U. S. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


How far north is it safe to plant franklinias? 

In sheltered spots they are hardy as far north as Boston. Al- 
though they are often killed back in Winter, franklinias flower 
on new wood and may continue to produce some flowers every 
year. 








* * * om 

When should I trim a low boxwood hedge in the North? 

It is best pruned in the Spring just before growth starts. In 
this way, Winter injuries are cut off, the tender inner foliage is 
not exposed to drying by wind for long and the new growth has 
plenty of time to harden up before cold weather comes. 

* . . * 

Does Euonymus alata compacta make a satisfactory hedge? If so, 
how far apart should it be planted and how should it be handled? 

This plant will make an excellent hedge and especially if set 
out while not over a foot in height and kept trimmed as it grows 
to keep it bushy from the ground up. It is best planted from 18 
to 24 inches apart. 

*” * * * 

How are water lilies and other aquatic plants grown from seed? 

Water lilies and many other aquatic plants may be grown 
from seeds in pots of fine soil. After the seeds are sown, they 
should be covered with sand and the pots lowered slowly into 
the water—rapid immersion of dry seeds would cause them to 
float to the surface. They should then be kept at a temperature 
of about 70 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit. The seedlings should be 
transplanted after the formation of the first true leaves, the float- 
ing leaves in the case of the lilies. 

* * *” *x 

How can I tell which is the bottom and which is the top of 
begonia tubers? 

Look for the side with the depression or, at least, the flatter 
side. This is the top. When planting, be sure that this part of the 
bulb is level with or slightly above the level of the soil so that 
water will not settle in it and cause decay. 

* * *”~ * 

Is there any difference in the ability of hydrangeas to produce 
blue flowers when grown in the house? 

All varieties are not alike in this respect. Goliath, Blue Prince 
and Kunert blue very well, while others, such as Gertrude Glahn 
and Europa do not always develop as clear a blue but are much 
more likely to be more or less lavender or purple. Parsifal, 
Deutschland and Ruby are likely to turn a very dark blue, while 
La Victoire and Lorelei do not seem to color very well under 
most conditions. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1942-43 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1942 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1943 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., on or before 
October 1, 1943. 
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Winter-Blooming Honeysuckle 


EAR EDITOR—On Page 17 of the 

January 14, 1939, issue of Garden- 
ing Illustrated (London), there appeared 
an article entitled ‘A New Winter-Flow- 
ering Honeysuckle,’’ in which Mr. F. P. 
Knight, manager of the Knaphill Nursery, 
in England, is quoted as follows: 

Most gardeners interested in shrubs know 
the two Winter-flowering species of Lonicera 
named fragrantissima and standishi, but rarely 
does one see in gardens, or notice reference in 
gardening literature to Lonicera purpusi, the 
hybrid between these two most attractive plants. 

In the Spring of 1939 I bought a plant 
of Lonicera purpusi from Perry’s Hardy 
Plant Farm, Enfield, Middlesex, England, 
and tried it out here at Winterthur. This 
year it started blooming on December 5— 
much earlier than my L. fragrantissima, 
which I have had for a great many years. 
L. purpusi is a very profuse bloomer and 
the fragrance of its flowers (which are as 
large as those of L. fragrantissima) is as 
strong as that of the parent species. 

I am writing you because I think that 
many of your readers will be glad to know 
about this hybrid lonicera which is not so 
well known as either of its parents. 


—Henry F. duPont. 
Winterthur, Del. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This relatively unknown 
shrubby honeysuckle was named by Dr. Alfred 
Rehder of the Arnold Arboretum for its dis- 
coverer J. A. Purpus, ‘‘Garten-Oberinspektor”’ 
of the botanic gardens at Darmstadt, Germany. 
Writing in ‘‘Gartenflora’’ in 1926, Mr. Purpus 
stated that it is a chance hybrid between Loni- 
cera fragrantissima and L. standishi, which ap- 
peared spontaneously at Darmstadt, apparently 
from a seed of L. standishi, distributed by 
birds. Dr. Rehder in his “‘Manual of Cultivated 
Trees and Shrubs’’ places the date of origin as 
before 1920. 

Although, applied originally to one particu- 
lar hybrid seedling and its vegetative progeny, 
L. purpusi is listed as the name to be applied 
to all crosses between L. fragrantissima and L. 
standishi, some of which might vary consid- 
erably among themselves. Thus, L. purpusi is 
what the editors of ‘‘Standardized Plant 
Names’”’ term a “‘polybrid’’, that is, a group 
name for all hybrids between two particular 
species, past and future. 


Also Condemns “Judas Tree” 
EAR EDITOR—Mr. Oxycedrus de- 


serves a medal for his excellent letter 
of protest against the miscalling of our 
beautiful redbud tree. (Horticulture, De- 
cember 1). I am no prunes-and prisms 
purist. People can shorten long flower 
name to “‘glads,’’ ‘“‘mums,’’ and “‘delphs’’ 
with my qualified approval, certainly with- 
out arousing my wrath. But ‘‘Judas tree!”’ 
I have seen its pink clouds of bloom along 
the banks of dark Missouri streams, when 
Spring snow lay white on the ground, for 
it is a generous wilding there. Farther 
north, I have seen it protected and shel- 
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tered by dark spruce windbreaks, and 
equally beautiful there. It is a color I want 
to keep out-of-doors and away from red 
brick buildings, but I do want to keep it, 
and under the eminently suitable and de- 
scriptive name, redbud. A poison ivy cor- 
sage to anyone who lets its misnomer slip 
into Horticulture again! 
—M. F. McCormick. 

Arvada, Colo. 


A Primrose Show in Oregon 
EAR EDITOR—A primrose show at 


Thanksgiving time was an achieve- 
ment of the American Primrose Society at 
its November meeting in Portland, Ore. 
Primroses bloom the year round in the 
Pacific Northwest and so this year we have 
had primrose shows in April and Novem- 
ber. At the meeting on November 17 
blooming plants were shown ranging from 
Primula obconica on down to the humble 
but no less beautiful cowslip. 







Every color from blue yellow down to 
creamy white was seen. The American 
Primrose Society is now ending its second 
year and it is hoped in the near future to 
start publication of literature on primulas 
and the activities of the society. The war 
has affected us somewhat. 


—Robert W. Ewell. 
Portland, Ore. 


Mr. Steele's Views Approved 


EAR EDITOR-—I am tempted to 

write you that the story ‘‘Plant Col- 
lector’s Instinct’’ in Horticulture of De- 
cember' 1 by Fletcher Steele is much the best 
thing in years. There is the basis of a good 
talk to a garden club boiled down, so one 
could use this as a text and interest an 


audience easily. 
—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 








BRIGHT SIDE OF A HURRICANE 


EN treat trees as if they were women who must be allowed to have their 
own way. They forget that trees lack female commonsense. So branches get 





tangled, push and shove. Roots heave sidewalks and strangle their own trunks. 
Trunks thicken out into the drive, and if some foolish person runs into them it is 
never the fault of the tree. 

The landscape architect puts trees in a class like good horses and dogs which 
must be well broken, trained and mastered from beginning to end of their lives. 
He does not want a horse in the dining-room window nor a dog digging holes in 
the lawn. 

Every year our trees should be put through an examination and made to justify 
themselves, root and branch. Their worth must continually be balanced against 
the light and air they displace, the views of land and sky which they hide. Trees 
have no mercy. Their life depends on their success in grabbing for themselves light, 
air and moisture, of which the supply is limited in any one place. Man and all his 
works have gone down to defeat and extinction before the sabotage of trees, not 
once but many times. The reason why is clear enough in the life and back yard of 
any elderly, good-natured American who lets his trees go their own way and is 
proud of it. The children’s nursery must be light and cheerful, yet day by day the 
old beech creeps across the windows. 

The house was built for love of a prospect, and a wall hiding it would be 
unthinkable. Yet few bestir themselves to keep the vista clear of swelling trees and 
shrubs. Half the rich freedom of the countryside depends on nearness of the sky. 
The linden on the terrace shoots up to hide it like a-skyscraper across the street 
in town. 

The Martian might note a curious coincidence. He would observe that it takes 
our elms and oaks about a century fully to spread their leafy coats. And according 
to the weatherman it takes our centennial New England hurricane but little longer 
to gather strength before exploding. The Great Wind of 1938, like a celestial 
bull in our dark china closet, did not stay long but broke a heap of treasures be- 
fore he escaped out the back door. 

By now we have swept away what had to be cleared to make life endurable. 
Our anguish has abated. We can look about without hanging our heads. And to 
our discomfiture we can see New England better than we could before. Sunlight 
and air get in to many a house and village that was once sunk in sentimental 
moldiness. The time has not yet come to win affection by calling the hurricane a 
blessing. But it is no longer a public nuisance to approve an act of God. 


—Fletcher Steele. 
Boston, Mass. 


























KEEPING HOUSE PLANTS UNDER CONTROL — 


Methods which will help to produce 
flowers just when they are needed 


[im use of the proper soil mixture is 
important in controlling the bloom- 
ing of house plants. Good flowering 
results from a soil mixture composed of 
two parts medium heavy garden soil, one 
part sand and one part well-rotted manure. 
The use of peat moss in place of the ma- 
nure delays flowering and causes dropping 
of the leaves. 

Over-fertilizing may result in blind 
growth or no blooms. Blind growth may 
result if poinsettias are fed with nitrogen 
before the flower bracts start to show color. 
Very dilute, but frequent (two weeks) 
feedings of dissolved fertilizer should be 
the rule with most flowering plants. 

Certain plants have a definite rest period 
which must be observed. The amaryllis is 
an example. Give your amaryllis a three- 
months’ rest in a cool basement. September 
1 to December | is the usual resting period. 
Give water December 1 to start them into 
growth. Encourage the plants to bloom by 
planting in a pot just about large enough 
to receive the bulb. In addition, the bulb 
should be planted shallow. Half of the 
bulb should set up out of the soil. Amaryl- 
lis usually will not bloom unless these 
points are observed. 


Treatment of Geraniums 


Bloom in geraniums may also be con- 
trolled by planting in four- or five-inch 
pots, to allow the plants to be checked in 
vegetative growth when a reasonable size 
is attained. This check in growth permits 
food materials to be stored. The result is 
that your geranium is thrown over into a 
state of flowering. Many homemakers have 
had the experience of growing geraniums 
in large pots of soil with little or no bloom 
resulting. Fertilizing and watering too well 
produce beautiful foliage, but usually no 
blooms. Be sure to grow your geraniums 
on the dry side. Do not water until the soil 
feels dry to the touch. You will do well 
indeed, to water most all your house plants 
in this way. 


Watering Troubles 


Watering is the most important opera- 
tion in growing house plants. The wise 
florist does not trust a novice to 
water the plants. Knowing how to 
water properly must be learned from 
practice and experience. Most trou- 
bles from house plants arise from 
over-watering. Roots of most plants 
resent having soil constantly wet. 
The drying out action of the soil 
allows more air into the soil. 
This in turn develops a larger and 
healthier root system. 

Light, temperature and humidity 
also play an important part in con- 
trolling bloom. High humidity in- 
duces a healthier, more luxuriant 


growth. This makes for more beautiful 
bloom. Set your flowering plants imme- 
diately above wet sand. Use metal trays 
that will hold water. Keep the sand wet all 
the time. This method increases humidity 
around the plants. 


Best Temperatures 


A 70 degree temperature during the day 
is best for most flowering house plants. 
Lower temperatures than this are better 
than higher temperatures. The temperature 
at night should be 10 degrees lower than 
the day temperature. No food is made by 
the plant at night, because leaves do not 
make food in the absence of light. There- 
fore, your plants are healthier at 55 to 60 
degree night temperature. You can con- 
trol the development of flower buds by 
growing your plants at the proper tempera- 
ture. Experiments have shown that most 
flowering pot plants form their buds at 
about 65 degrees. At higher temperatures 
than this, many plants will produce no 
blooms. The temperature can be raised to 
about 70 degrees when it is known that the 
buds have set. 

Low light intensity will cause flowering 
plants to become blind. Grow your flower- 
ing plants in a sunny window during the 
Winter. The number of hours of light dur- 
ing the day has an effect on various plants 
in regard to bloom. No effect is noted on 
some everblooming plants such as the 
crown of thorns, but most flowering plants 
are divided into short-day plants and long- 
day plants. It has been found that short- 
day plants, such as poinsettias and chrysan- 
themums, bloom only during the short 
days of Fall and Winter. You could keep 
short-day plants in a non-flowering con- 
dition indefinitely by subjecting them to 
long days of about 15 to 16 hours. Sup- 
pose you grow a few potted chrysanthe- 
mums in your home. You can delay their 
flowering by suspending several 40-watt 
bulbs with cake pans for reflectors about 
18 inches above the plants. Start giving 
additional light August 15. Turn the 


lights on as soon as it is dark and keep on 
for three hours. Discontinue the lights by 
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September 24. The flowering of an early 


variety can then be delayed until Christ- 
mas. 

On the other hand, you may wish to 
have an early variety of chrysanthemum in 
bloom by the latter part of September. In 
this case you can hasten the bloom by giv- 
ing the plants short days. Such plants are 
best grown outside and moved in when in 
bloom. Build a frame of black sateen cloth 
and cover your plants each evening at 5:00 
p.m. and remove it at 7:00 p.m. Start 
shading the last of July or beginning of 
August. Continue to shade each day until 
the flower buds show color. Shading after 
September | does no good. 


Long-Day Plants 

On the other hand, long-day plants such 
as our garden annuals and perennials react 
in reverse fashion. Such plants would stay 
in a vegetative condition indefinitely if we 
should subject them to short days during 
the Summer. We can flower certain flowers 
such as pansies and dwarf marigolds and 
shasta daisies indoors over Winter. Sus- 
pend 40-watt bulbs with reflectors 18 
inches over the plants. Daisies may be had 
by January if lighting is started in Novem- 
ber. Give five hours illumination every 
evening. Turn the lights on at 5:00 p.m. 
and off at 10:00 p.m. 

—L. C. Grove. 

Ames, Iowa. 


World-Wide Victory Gardens 
UROPEAN and other foreign coun- 


tries are to have ‘“‘victory gardens” 
planted with American grown seeds. The 
government at Washington has been mak- 
ing up great quantities of packaged seeds, 
or ‘‘seed kits’, for the planting of vegetable 
gardens overseas the coming Spring. These 
kits are made up of such seeds as beans, 
peas, cabbages, carrots, onions, and rad- 
ishes. They weigh only a pound or two 
but will help to plant a good garden for the 
average-sized family. Recently, 80,000 of 
these kits were bought for the British War 
Relief Society. 

Large quantities of seed are also being 
purchased for farmers and gardeners 
in Russia and other allied countries. 
Vegetable seeds in small quantities 
have been shipped by plane to lands 
where the need is most urgent. 

In the meantime, groups are 
being formed all over the United 
States to promote the expansion of 
war gardens. An important meeting 
was recently held in the offices of the 
Horticultural Society of New York 
and attended by delegates from the 
northeastern states to formulate 
plans for a co-ordinated war-garden 
movement throughout the area. 
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Plant Food From 


AVE you: fireplace ashes for your gar- 

den or your neighbor's. More people 
than ever are using their fireplaces this 
Winter, and the resulting accumulation of 
wood ashes can be used to advantage on 
the home grounds, helping to counteract 
fertilizer shortages. Wood ashes are an ex- 
cellent source of potassium and lime. 
Chemical analysis shows that they contain 
approximately 5 per cent potash, 2 per 
cent phosphoric acid and an acid-neutral- 
izing equivalent of 66 per cent of a high 
grade agricultural limestone. 

If subjected to the leaching action of 
moisture wood ashes may lose much of 
their beneficial properties and be apprecia- 
bly weaker than the above analysis. This 
fact of leaching explains why the ashes of 
burned brush piles should be spread thinly 
while still fresh. To leave them in heaps to 
leach may result in overliming of the soil 
beneath. 

New garden plots in non-limestone sec- 
tions need lime to sweeten the soil, and a 
good many plants require potassium, of 
which there is none too good a supply 
available. Wood ashes are an old standard 
recommendation for delphiniums. Many 
other perennials such as phlox, sweet wil- 
liam, peony and Spring-flowering bulbs 
also need a sweet soil and ample potassium 


Fireplaces 


and will therefore benefit from wood ash 
applications. Most vegetables and annual 
flowers grow best on well limed or nearly 
neutral soils. 

The Connecticut Agricultural Station 
points out, however, that precautions 
should be taken not to apply excessive 
amounts of wood ashes to soil for general 
garden purposes. The upper parts of plants 
so treated lose their dark green color and 
turn cream to almost white because of iron 
deficiency and over-alkalinity. 

Wood ashes should not be added to 
lawns unless clover is to be encouraged. 
Ashes from the incinerator are not safe to 
use on the garden. Although paper is a 
wood derivative, it often contains chemi- 
cals that may be toxic to plants. 

If a soil test shows a need of 50 pounds 
of limestone per 1,000 square feet to cor- 
rect the acidity, 75 pounds of wood ashes 
can be used instead for equivalent effect. 
In addition, this quantity of wood ashes 
will also supply three and three-quarter 
pounds of potash and one and one-half 
pounds of phosphoric acid, or the equiva- 
lent of 25 pounds of a 0-6-15 fertilizer 
per 1,000 square feet. The ash is not a 
complete fertilizer, as it has none of the 
very important element, nitrogen, which 
may be added in the form of a complete 


fertilizer or one of the organic nitrogens. 

Rather than applying them during the 
Winter, the wood ashes are best stored in 
a dry place until March. Then they can be 
raked into the soil and followed at planting 
time with a complete fertilizer. Because of 
war restrictions, however, the only fer- 
tilizer now available for home gardens is a 
3-8-7 grade. It is applied at the rate of 20 
to 25 pounds per 1,000 square feet. In 
place of this, one of the following organics 
can be used for the same area: 100 pounds 
of cow manure, 20 pounds of a commer- 
cially dried cow manure, 30 pounds of 
poultry manure, or 10 to 15 pounds of an 
organic nitrogen such as soybean or cotton- 
seed meal. 








PLANT WILD FLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 

AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 

CALTHA Woo a ee Marigold) 

DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 

DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 

HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 

SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 

TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

bag UM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large Flowering 
ite) 

VIOLA PEDATA--(Birds-foot Violet) 

VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 

Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we 

will ship at the proper time. All orders are promptly 

acknowledged. Your selection: 10 for $1; 5 eac 

above listed plants (60 in all) $5; 10 each of above 

(120 in all) $9. Write for complete list of Wild Flowers. 

Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, II. 
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The finest new bulb hybrid to appear in 
recent years. The Amarcrinum, a cross be- 
tween Armaryllis Belladonna and Crinum 
Moorie, has the appearance of a mammoth 
amaryllis, but its color is an even frosty 
pink. Great trusses are borne proudly aloft 


on four-foot stems — indeed, so worthy is 
this American creation that it won the 
coveted Cory Cup of the Royal Horticulture 
Society of Great Britain. Unexcelled for a 
rare and unusual garden effect, and stun- 
ning as a novel house plant. 


Jumbo bulbs; each $2.50 
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FOR SPRING PLANTING 


ADD “SPICE” To YOUR GARDEN 
EW BULBS, 


SEEDS AND PL 





Y, tmorpholheca, FY, bauble Ha lyberids 


Novel and piquant, a new double strain of the African Daisy. Mixture 


ANTS 
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Few plants equal the magnificent display of == 
a well established tree peony. A shrub-like B= 
plant that reaches 5 feet in height. Par- 
ticularly admired are the yellow hybrids, a 
color not found in the herbaceous peonies. 
La Lorraine bears soft yellow flowers faintly 
edged with apricot. As the bloom unfolds, 
the yellow strengthens and brightens, until 
the plant fairly dominates the garden. Plants 
are all field grown, 3-year-old or more. 
Shipped with a heavy ball of peat and 
earth, ready for planting in your garden 


ao 


$8.50 per plant 


is made up of colors ranging from deep salmon orange to white, includ 
ing lemon and biscuit shades. Individual flowers have crested centers 


” uw II943 Catalog 


Send for FLOW ERFIELD’S NEW 
CATALOG with complete listings 
of the finest and most select bulbs, 
plants, flower and vegetable seeds. 
New garden ideas, color illustra- 
tions, belpful information on easy 
gardening. Enclose 10c to cover 
handling and postage. 


40 
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January |, 





seed and will provide masses of gay flowers all summer. 


35c per packet of seeds. 


Parkside 


Av fenuce, 
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owertield 


Flowerfield, tL ong Is land, N.Y 


and measure two inches across. Low growing and spreading, these annuals 
are ideal for edging and foreground plantings. Easily grown from 


G a V/s “ 

e Ips Aacempfer 
Flowerfield has long been known 
as the leading supplier and bybrid- 
izer of the rare and beautiful Iris 
Kaempferi. For the benefit of the 
collector or the beginner who is 
interested in these gorgeous plants, 
we recommend our Spring Cata- 
log, now ready for distribution. 




















Here’s a Really AMAZING BARGAIN 


For Just a Few Readers of 





Examine It 
FREE! 


Nearly 


900 PAGES of the 


Most Helpful Garden Information 
Ever Published in HORTICULTURE 


ERE is positively the cream of the practical, constructive articles that 

have appeared in this magazine during the last few years. Over 600 
contributors are represented. You will find feature articles by nationally 
known authorities, as well as “shorts” by little known experts who have 
contributed single personal experiences which proved valuable. These 
contributions were selected by ‘‘Horticulture’s” editor, Edward I. Farrington, 
who picked the articles originally for their wide appeal, and knew, by the 


Ti 


Published 
at $3.75 


now only 


2! 


responses from his readers, that they did appeal to large numbers of 
enthusiastic amateur gardeners. No one could have been better qualified than Mr. Farrington to select 
authors and material for a completely helpful book, for all amateur horticulturists. And nearly all his 


selections have stood the test of critical reading and use by ‘‘Horticulture’s 


subscribers. 


OVER 600 Beautiful Illustrations 


Every picture was included not only for its beauty, but 
also for its instructive, or suggestive, value to the 
reader of the article which it illustrates. The large page 
size (81/4 x 1014 inches) enables the illustrations to be 
of generous size and perfect clearness. 


If you are an old subscriber to this magazine, you will 
be glad to find, and have for permanent reference, 
many an informative article which you once enjoyed, 
and perhaps applied with profit to your own problems. 
In addition, you will find many contributions new to 
you, which may exactly meet some of your present 
needs. If you are a recent subscriber, this book will 
be equivalent to receiving several additional years of 
the magazine, boiled down to its most outstandingly 
valuable information. In either case, you will be 
amazed at the comprehensiveness of the volume’s con- 
tents, and delighted at the easy accessibility of the 
material, which has been thoroughly classified under 
the 39 chapter headings printed in the column at the 
right of this page. 


Planting Tables, Diagrams 
and Exact Directions 


In making his selections, Mr. Farrington has placed 
emphasis on the “how to do” as well as on the “‘what 
to do.”’ All directions given are in detail; nothing neces- 
sary for complete success has been omitted. The 
monthly gardener’s calendar, with its timely reminders 
of the best times to undertake tasks, has been organ- 
ized in an extremely valuable reference section. 


For the patriotic Victory Gardener, there is an invalu- 
able collection of tested information on growing vege- 
tables successfully. This includes not only an exhaus- 
tive planting-time schedule for different parts of the 
U. S., but also a ‘control calendar for vegetable pests,”’ 
a sure safeguard for your next Victory Garden Harvest. 


All information is readily accessible through a compre- 
hensive index, which lists over 5000 references. 


This page is too small to give more than a few hints of 
this volume’s amazing scope. That is why we have 
arranged for the readers of ‘‘Horticulture”’ to examine it 
entirely on approval, with no obligation of any kind. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just your name and address on the coupon will bring 
you THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS for 5 Days’ FREE 
READING. If, at the end of this time, you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with its beauty and usefulness to you, 
return the book to us without obligation. If you keep it, 
send us only $2.49 in full payment (instead of the 
published price, $3.75) plus a few cents postage. 





This Magazine! 


GARDENERS 
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See What a 
Wealth of Subjects 
It Covers ! 


Gardens and Garden Features 

The Rock Garden and What to Grow in It 

Perennials and Biennials 

Annual Flowers New and Old 

Seed Sowing Indoors and Out 

Spring Bulbs and Some Others 

Garden Lilies and Their Culture 

Peonies and Irises 

Gladioli, Dahlias, and Other Bulbous 
Plants of Summer 

Roses and Their Care 

Herbs and Herb Gardens 

Wild Flowers and Their Special Needs 

Vegetables and How to Grow Them 

Lawn Consfruction and Maintenance 

Pools and Aquatic Plants 

Hedges, Hedge Plants and Edgings 

Ground Covers for Different Sections 

Ornamental Trees and Their Care 

Evergreen Trees and How to Grow Them 

Ornamental Shrubs in Summer and 
Winter 

Vines for North and South 

The Garden in Summer and Autumn 

Winter Protection for the Garden 

Greenhouses for Amateurs 

Home Garden Fruits 

Pruning and Grafting Methods 

An Invitation to the Birds 

The Winter Window Garden 

Flower Shows and Flower Show 
Schedules 

Garden Labels of Many Kinds 

Cut Flowers and Their Arrangements 

The Art of Photographing Flowers 

Fertilizers and the Way to Use Them 

Destructive Insects and Other Garden 
Pests 

Tools and Gadgets 

Rambling Observations of a Roving 
Gardener 

This and That in the Garden 

Gardening With Chemicals 










The Garden Calendar 


EXAMINE 5 DAYS FREE! Just Mail This Coupon 


i 

s HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
* 

| 

; Price, $2.49, plus a few cents postage. 

é 
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Please send me a copy of THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS, 8!/2 x 1012 inches, bound in fine green 
library cloth, 886 pages. Within 5 days I will return it or send you the Special Bargain Sale 


RN ic aati i haa a a 


Save Postage on 5 lbs. If you wish to send check or money order for $2.49 with this coupon, 
we will prepay postage. Same examination and refund privilege. 
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Double Red FLOWERING MYRTLE 





A mat of glistening emerald green foliage profusely 
set with ruby-like DOUBLE flowers for many weeks 
during the Spring season. Here is the ultimate in 
ground cover and low border plants. The foliage is 
even more beautiful and compact than other Myr- 
tles. It thrives in either full sun or shade. Grows 
—— to form a solid mass. May be trimmed at the 
ges to formal shapes but its uniform height re- 
quires no trimming. Ultimate height, about four 
inches. For quick effect, plant 15 inches apart. 


5 for $2.00 25 for $8.75 100 for $30.00 


EXTRA SPECIALS — ORDER FROM THIS AD! 


Gorgeous Chinese Azaleas — 
You'll like the delicate shades of 
this hardy, early blooming flower. 
perme 12-15 inch plants. Special 
only 97c¢ each (regular price $2 
each) Postpaid. 3 for $2.50. Order 
today from this ad. Will ship at 
planting time. 

New Seedless Pear—like Bartlett 
but more blight resistant, no core- 
rot. Sturdy trees at 75c ea., if ordered from this ad. 
Grape Bargains—away below regular price. Order 
from this ad. Strong 2 year plants. Concords, 20c 
each, 3 for 50c; Niagaras, 22c each, 3 for 60c. All Pre- 
paid, at Planting time. Order today at these prices. 





PLANT fix 
GUIDE 






Every lover of flowers or good garden- 
ing should be interested in our 1943 
Planting Guide. It is packed from cover 
to cover with color illustrations, and at- 
tractive offers—over 500 of them—cover- 
ing Roses, Flowers, Shrubs, Berry 
Bushes, Fruit Trees, etc. This Free Guide represen 
the product ‘600 ACRES OF EVERYTHING THAT'S 
GOOD AND HARDY”. You should send for it today. 
You'll find it well worth while! It’s Free. 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 
1004 Mentor Avenue Painesville, Ohio 





PEARCE SEEDS 


Three thousand flowers 
grow at Old Orchard, all 
different, many unusual, 
rare. Our new Catalog 
pictures them, describes 
them, tells how to grow 
them. And Vegetables, 
too, all the better kinds. 
Ask Dept. B for your 
copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 

Moorestown New Jersey 








CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Nursery Stock 


West Newbury Massachusetts 














NEWEST S64 


PERENNIALS, FRUITS 


See the new Pinocchio, amazing 
**Rose of Tomorrow”’ extremely 
hardy, easy to grow, always in 
bloom--also Greer Garson, Mary 
MargaretMcBride,andcomplete 
Parade of Modern Roses, all in 
natural color. The latest news 
of Rosedom, direct from the 
Rose Capital of America. 
Also new Perennials, 
White Butterfly Bush 
J.&P. dwarfer Dwarf 
Apple Trees, 
Fruits, all for your 
Victory Garden. 
Write Today! 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


363 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
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Sedums in a Window Garden 


AST year in the Fall, I lifted a large 
clump of Sedum spectabile from the 
rock garden so as to experiment with it in 
my Winter window garden. I jammed as 
much as possible into a fancy little one- 
inch pot. Then I[ filled a three-inch pot, 
and had enough left for a seven-inch pot. 
Soon tiny green ‘“‘roses’’ formed. Some 
might think they resembled miniature cab- 
bages more, but to me they were roses. At 
this stage, the one-inch pot was the most 
attractive as the “‘roses’’ were in better pro- 
portion to their container. Several people 
thought them a new variety of hen and 
chickens. I watered them sparingly. 

Several weeks later the “‘roses’’ formed 
stems and leaves and became three lovely 
foliage plants in the beautiful decorator’s 
shade of grayed green. This was all I had 
expected, but they were more generous and 
began to form flower heads. The tiniest 
plant became too leggy and had to be dis- 
carded. They had all been shifted around 
wherever a soft, green foliage plant was 
needed, but with flowers in the offing they 
got the best locations I could offer them for 
sunlight. They also received plant food 
about every two weeks. 

The buds were slow in opening. But 
when the dainty little stars opened, toward 
the middle of March, they had the same 
pretty lavender color that they had out- 
doors in August. The blooms in the three- 
inch pot were very large compared to their 
roots. They seemed more exquisite in the 
house, where their performance was greatly 
appreciated. 

Almost any plant which remains green 
outdoors all Winter can be grown in the 





house, but very few will actually bloom. 
I cannot imagine a more eminently satis- 
factory all-round plant than this sedum. 


——Mrs. Dexter W. Wilbar. 
Brockton, Mass. 


Good Shrub With Hard Name 


N SPITE of its mouth-filling name, 

Xanthoceras sorbifolia is a beautiful 
flowering shrub, and rare enough to attract 
instant attention, even if not new. It is a 
member of the family Sapindacezx, to 
which the buckeye also belongs, and is 
known by such common names as hyacinth 
tree, Chinese-flowering chestnut and Mexi- 
can buckeye. This shrub is prim, tall and 





Top Quality No. 1 OREGON Roses 
Your Choice of any: 6 for $3.50, 
12 for $6.00, postpaid in West. 
East of Rockies add 50c postage. 
Ami Quinard, blackish-garnet 
VWF Autumn, burnt orange and pink 
Christopher Stone, scarlet-crimson 
Con. de Sastago, coppery-red & gold 
Cynthia, rich coppery-rose 
Edith Nellie Perkins, salmon & gold 
Hinrich Gaede, nasturtium red 
Joanna Hill, apricot to cream-yellow 
Margaret McGredy, orange-scarlet 
McGredy’s Ivory, ivory-white 
Picture, perfect rich pink 
Talisman, rose-red and gold 
CL RS: 


Paul's Scarlet Cli., scarlet-red 
i Reveil Dijonnais, coppery-red, gold 





y . ~ 
\ Via JN Nan Hevelingen : 
KI yy, ‘ 
/ pnt N_E. Glisan St. Portland Oregon 
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New SEED CATALOG 


VEGETABLES e FLOWERS e IMPLEMENTS 


The biggest of them all! 152 8x10% pages crammed with information of 
value to new Victory Gardeners and veterans alike. Colored illustrations 
cre numerous. Here is a service catalog to help your gardening and 
to give you complete, reliable information on the best vegetables and 
flowers ...Get this catalog — mail your order direct to us. You can't buy 
Henderson's seeds in the stores 





Send for your 


FREE 
N copy 
DERSON’S 









Everything for the Garden 


. "PETER HENDERSON & CO. "2350" 








PREPARED GLADIOLUS 


FOR EARLY FORCING — Now Ready 


R. KENNEDY, 
SE Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 


ANDREW 


22-24 West 27th Street 








Telephone—MUrray Hill 4-7227 


INC. 


cE 
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New York City 
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Tricker’s 
Colorful 





Enjoy a 
WATER GARDEN THIS SUMMER 
No guides is complete without the beauty 


and fragrance of a Water Lily Pool. Water 
Lilies are easiest of flowers to grow; no 
weeding—no waterin jo hoeing. Certain 
to prove a delight for the whole family. 
Tricker is famous for Water Lilies, Aquatic 
Plants, and will give you all the informa- 
tion needed to build a water garden. 


EVERYTHING FOR 
THE WATER GARDEN 
*& SHALLOW WATER and 

BOG PLANTS 
*& FLOATING PLANTS 
*& WATER LILIES 
* OXYGENATING 

PLANTS 
* EGYPTIAN LOTUS 
* POOL ACCESSORIES 
* GOLD AND FANCY 

FISHES 
* FISH FOOD & Remedies 


Beautiful NEW CATALOG now ready! 


Profusely illustrated in natural colors. 
Helpful directions show how to succeed 
with aquatic plants. Tells all 
about Tricker's large, healthy 
plants. Guaranteed to 
bloom. Surprisingly low 
prices. Write for FREE copy 
today! (Canada I5c) 


\CKER '2c. 

“A Oldest and largest 
Water Lily Specialists 

. . 3'*" Rainbow Terrace 
- independence Ome 














PERRY'S QUALITY 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


Contains both fine and coarse seeds thor- 
ougly recleaned, that attract large and small 
birds alike. 


Blended according to the recommendations of 
the Northeastern Bird Banding Association. 
We mail quantities of this Mixture to bird 
lovers all over New England. 


High Grade in Every Respect 
A Trial Will Convince You! 
5 Ibs. 75c, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 ibs. $3.00 


Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 





BOSTON MASS. 
<> PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale <> 
0 Ibs. Pulverized Cow Manure ....... $3. 
PTE cc ccececese6esesede 4.00 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 


OOMPOSTED & ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 








STABLISGHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 210 gum! 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 





erect, with shining dark green leaves like 
those of the mountain ash. 

The flowering period is the first 10 days 
of May, during which it resembles a drift 
of snow, so numerous are the large spikes 
of star-shaped, white flowers. The bright 
yellow center of newly opened flowers 
gradually changes to maroon before the 
flowers drop. The large seeds are borne in 
clusters of round balls. 

This shrub grows readily from seed, and 
the seedlings transplant easily when small. 
They seldom grow over four inches tall 
the first year, but after that growth is rapid. 

For 12 years, in my garden in eastern 
Nebraska, this shrub has endured extremes 
of heat and cold with no damage whatever. 
The number of flowers increases yearly, 
proving this beautiful shrub deserves to be 
more widely known. It thrives in full 
Summer sun, and asks no special Winter 
protection. 

—NMrs. Paul Murdoch. 
Nehawka, Nebr. 


Medal to J. Horace McFarland 


R. J. HORACE MCFARLAND of 
Harrisburg, Pa., has been awarded 
the Dean Hole Rose Medal for “‘great serv- 
ices in the interest of the rose,’ by the Na- 
tional Rose Society of England. 
The award was instituted in 1909 as 
a tribute to Dean Hole, an eminent English 
cleric, a noted grower of roses, and founder 
of the National Rose Society of England. 
Dr. McFarland is the second American to 
receive the medal, the first award being 
made in 1930 to William E. Nickerson of 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A Fascinating Nature Book 


‘“This Green World’ by Rutherford Platt. 
Published by Dodd Mead and Co., New York, 
NN. ¥. Pesce $3.75. 

Readers of Horticulture have already 
had a preview of this fascinating and in- 
structive book through the articles, tables 
and illustrations which Rutherford Platt 
has recently contributed to its pages. ““This 
Green World’ extends those contributions 
to include the whole field of plant struc- 
ture and behavior. It presents in non-tech- 
nical language the information often lack- 
ing to those who grow plants but, sadly 
enough, know very little about how plants 
are made up and how they grow. In words 
of the author: 

This book contains a few hints of what is 
to be found and what goes on in our everyday 
outdoor environment. The point is that this 
natura! world is thrilling in the way it works. 
I am not thinking so much of the poetry and 
melody, or of reflecting on a tree or flower as 
you might on a masterpiece in an art gallery. 
I am thinking of the mental stimulation, of the 
value of information, of accuracy of expression, 
of the feeling of freedom, and sheer entertain- 
ment all around us and available at little expense 
and bother for anyone who will only take a 
look. 

To enable the amateur naturalist to take 
that suggested look, Mr. Platt appends a 
remarkable series of 135 photographs— 
27 of them in full color—in addition to 
110 drawings. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers ° 
A complete line of the best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Pe- 
rennials, Wildflowers and Ferns 
And 
LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 











DID YOU KNOW — 


That California has one of the largest and most in- 
teresting collections of Wild flowers in the world? 
For a limited time, we offer: 


TWENTY-FIVE GENEROUS PACKETS. ALL DIFFER- 
ENT. A few colorful annuals—mostly scarce peren- 
nials and alpines, for only $1.00 Postpaid. Your sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, or keep seeds and we will 
refund your dollar. For those desiring quick growth 
and colorful display—try our giant mixture—25c. 





E. JOHNSON 
Route ], Box 188 (Jersey Avenue) Eureka, Calif. 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


SCENTED GERANIUMS—Oollection of 12 varie- 
ties, several rare, ideal for sunny window—$3.00 
Send for complete price list of 35 scented and 
many variegated and rare geraniums; also BE- 
GONTAS and RARE PLANTS. Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnolia, Mass. 


WINTER-FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add glam- 
our and sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Their 
radiant colors bring you new thrills and happiness. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. ““Longview,’’ Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 











LILIUM PHILIPPINENSE: Sow seed now, many 
will bloom this Fall. Large packet 25c. Aletha 
Gardens, Longwoods, Md. 





A MASTER GARDENER DECORATES A STONE: 
Send for it. We offer 10 colorful houseleeks—sem- 
pervivum—all different, all labeled, prepaid, only 
$1.00. Sanford Nursery, Box H, Clyde, Ohio. 


PERSONALIZED POST CARDS with photograph 
of your own house, garden, or other subject. In- 
expensive. Write for sample. Tifft, Tifft Road, 
Dover, N. H. Representatives wanted. 


WINDOW GARDEN COLLECTION: 20 plants, 
my selection $1.10, postpaid. Laura D. Cole, 
Grannis, Ark. 











TWENTY DIFFERENT cactus plants postpaid, $1. 
Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 





HELP WANTED 








WANTED, a reliable middle-aged man for all- 
around greenhouse work in a flower growing range 
of glass. State wages and experience to Depart- 
mental, Box 44, Storrs, Connecticut. 


Buy War Bonds 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





BOSTON’S 72nd 


SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


at 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


(Please note the change in location} 
MARCH 13-20 (8 Days) 


The success of this show will 

enable the Society to carry on 

its many war activities through- 
out the coming year. 


Admission $1.00 (Plus Tax) 


Each Member Receives a 
Free Ticket 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


JANUARY LECTURES —1943 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JANUARY 8 (Friday) 10:30 A.M. 
"Flower Arrangement for 
War-Time" 
by Anne B. Wertsner 
JANUARY 13 (Wednesday) 3:00 P.M. 


Herbs" 
by Henry Beston 








Course of Lectures on 
Vegetables 
by John A. Andrew, Jr. 
First Two Lectures 


January 18 (Monday) 10:30 A.M. 
January 25 (Monday) 10:30 A.M. 
All Lectures free to members. 
Vegetable lectures and lecture on 
Herbs, open to the public without 
charge. Flower Arrangement lecture 

—75c to non-members. 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


ANNUAL MEETING 


January 13, 1943 At 2:30 P.M. 


Formal notice of meeting will be 
mailed to members. 


Flower Show and Lecture 
January 20, 1943 At 2:30 P.M. 


HONEYBEES 
By Norman H. Foote 

















Choice Bulbs and Plants 


Wide Variety 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


326 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 


OREGON PRIMROSE SEEDS 


Polyanthus Type Assorted Colors 
200 Seeds $1.00 


SOPHIA R. MAASSEN 
Route 12. Box 456 Milwaukie, Oregon 




















ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 

night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-in. up to 4-in. pots at prices from $1 to $15. 
Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 each large gladiolus bulbs, labeled, prepaid for $2 


Aladdin Gold Dust Milford 

Beacon Golden Chimes Purple Beauty 

Beautiful Ohio J.S. Bach Shirley Temple 

Bito’ Heaven’ Leona Vagabond Prince 

Dr. Dentz Maid of Orleans 

Extra Special—1 Seabrook Beauty & 2 Mr. L.G. Rowe 
Write Dept. H for new Fall List 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 


INDOOR BULBS 


Paperwhites, extra large 6c si. 50 
Giant hybrid Amaryllis, special stock 
85c each, three for $2.25 
Postpaid prices. Order by mail. 


BRECK’S © ita Breck bids. 


Boston, Mass. 








$2. 85 














January 1, 1943 


Parasites May Be Beneficial 


FLUFFY mass of whitish oval co- 

coons came to my desk recently. The 
mass was found on a pear tree. It was made 
by small maggots which had developed 
within the body of a caterpillar. They 
escaped when full grown through the body 
walls of the victim and spun their cocoons. 
There is no good common name for this 
parasite. it is known to scientists as apan- 
teles, this being a generic term for a series 
of small parasites which attack a variety 
of leaf-eating caterpillars. The cocoons 
aroused the interest of the finder. It was a 
pleasure to note there were beneficial in- 
sects in the vicinity. 

A related parasite rather commonly at- 
tacks the large green tomato worms or 
tobacco worms. As many as a hundred and 
possibly considerably more develop in the 
body of one victim, the maggots forcing 
their way out through the body wall, and 
in this case their white cocoons are at- 
tached to the caterpillar. The cocoons are 
rather commonly mistaken for eggs. Some- 
times they are so numerous as to almost 
touch each other. This is another beneficial 
or parasitic insect. There are literally hun- 
dreds of various parasites although they 
are rarely noticed. 

It is the host of parasitic and predaceous 
insects which keep many leaf-eating cater- 
pillars from becoming destructive. They 
aid in maintaining what is knottin. as om 3 
balance of nature. ee Se set 


—Dr. E. Porter Felt 


Stamford, Conn. 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 


IN OUR “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 1943, 
a Victory Garden Guide shows how to plan your veg- 


etable plot for all-season yield and maximum nutri- 
tion. Tender vitamin-rich vegetables never found in 
markets. Also our 2206 flowers, bulbs and plants. 128 
pages, 52 in natural color. Money-saving special offers 


Special for 1943. 
most popular ‘‘green leafy vegetable.’’ 
Forty times richer in vitamin A than head 
lettuce, thrives, keeps tender all summer. 
=o addicts rave about it Pkt. 10¢e. 
AUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dep#. 411 
10 W. a... St., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St., N.Y. C. 


VVVVVVVVVVYVYVvY vv vv 


Oak Leaf Lettuce, 












Bey Nias 

Co a Exquisitely ruffled, 

& fringed and ve ined, 

Las 5 in. wide; scarlets, 

33 pinks, lavenders, 

a copper colors, eic. 

A 25c-Pkt. postpaid, 10c. 

is Burpee’s Seed ( ‘atalog FREE 
; W. ATLEE BURPEE Eco. 

485 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


PEARCE SEEDS 


“The most interesting Seed Catalog, * so hun- 
dreds have written us. At least it is distinctive. 
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Lucid illustrations, frank, informative Vegeta- 
ble comments, descriptions of near to 3000 rarer 
Flowers. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Le Mosrester=: New Jersey 


Dep}-P ° 
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The Amazing 


“ROSEOF TOMORROW” 


Most Popular New Rose for 1943 


(Plant Patent No. 484) 


XTREMELY hardy, very easy to grow, always in bloom, with 

hundreds of flowers on every bush! Great clusters of exquisite, 

pointed buds open gradually to long-lasting exhibition Roses in 
miniature, 11% inches across. —The winsome buds are rich appealing 
salmon, flushed with gold at base, gradually changing to soft clear 
pink as the flowers open and acquiring deeper pink edges—setting the 
entire plant aglow with lovely pastel harmony. The enchanting 
double blooms have an exotic, fruity fragrance. 


Lovely in the Garden, and for Bouquets 


In the garden, Pinocchio has many uses and generously fulfills them all. The 
artistic sprays of buds and blooms are incomparable for flower arrangement. 
Unrivalled for boutonnieres. Pinocchio blooms so exuberantly, the word 
“everblooming” seems inadequate—as the last flowers in a cluster finish, the 
first buds are opening on other shoots, bringing new interest every day. The 
flowers are long-lasting in all weather in the garden and often keep from 
8 to 10 days in the home. 


The All-Purpose 


Wonder of Rosedom 
Introduced by Jackson & Perkins, Pinoc- 
chio, newest of Floribunda Roses, is bred 5 
to endure the most rigorous winters and vo 
C, P 


also to persist in blooming abundantly 

from early June right through the hot 

summer and all fall, year after year. In 

test gardens all over America, Pinocchio 

has proven its adaptability and perform- 

ance under all climatic conditions in the THE ALL-AMERICA 
nation. The rugged, extremely hardy, ROSE FOR 1943 
very disease-resistant plants grow 20 to (Plant Patent No. 537) 
24 inches tall, with ample, rich dark Named for the gracious 

y la i 

green foliage. Mary i pret Mor ide, 


. r beloved in millions o 
Be one of the first to have Pinocchio blooms next June— American homes. v 


order 3, 6 or more now. 2-year field-grown plants, This new Rose ts superb for Al Lovely Coral-Pink 
guaranteed to live and bloom, postpaid: $1.25 each; NE orrengemente, “|B Y 


3 for $3.15; 12 for $12.50; 25 for $23.45. 
GARDEN It is now difficult to grow enough 


plants to meet the tremendous in- 


A new triumph in floral grace, 

pemeet for its perfect form. A 

eautiful exhibition Hybrid Tea, 

- large, a , always Ln at 

- ' ; centered, clear deep coral-pin 

We _ we f a po suffused with gold at base. Exquisite, pointed, 

4m A sar Rae Ranges: rll ced deep pink buds. Everblooming — the vigorous, 

pe icin wait’ ties Sdnearet hardy, 30-in. plants bloom abundantly, 2-yr. field- 

FOR ET “Woes: teow aaiiew Mina grown plants, guaranteed: $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 
ICTORY 50) ye , ~ | 12 for $15., postpaid at planting time. 

_ et J. & P.**Guide to Successful Rose Gardening’' free with your order 


7hé PARADE OF MODERN ROSES 
PERENNIALS AND FRUITS 


In Natural Color—See the 

New Roses for 1943, in- 

cluding Pinocchio, Greer 

aa ry Manda- 

ay, Torch, etc. 180 natu- 

ral color pictures, all the SREE 
favorites in the Parade of . 
IModern Roses, also Modern Perennials, 
J. & P. Dwarfer Dwarf Apples, and other 
choice fruits for your Victory Garden. 


You Are Urged to Order NOW 


Jackson & Perkins Co., 358 Rose Lane, Newark, New York State 


Send me the Modern Rose plants marked below, 

postpaid at spring planting time, guaranteed to 

live and bloom. , Enclosed is $ 
SN 

....Plants of Pinocchio, most popefay new Rose for 1943. 





Plants, Mary Margaret McBride, All-America Winner 1943. 


[] Send J. & P. Natural Color Catalog, “The Parade of Modern Roses, 


: nga Send post card or coupon today. 
Perennials, and Fruits,’”” FREES 


Jackson & Perkins 


OL ZL Pr Me AE ae 
358 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


Name...» 
e 


. Ss ‘o’ “wes o's 


A ddresse. sy ate Re ad 





FREE As soon as my onder is received, send me the J, & P. “Guide to Success- 
4 ful R Gassing’ *+-how fo. prepare sthe ground, how a plant, what 
to do all year rqunds YQulf wailt if earky pq plgn for spring. 


seeeene didn toabhbaheawadadobda bebo b wee eee ee eee eee 


The Rose Capital of America 





